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in the Christian system than the doctrine of forgiveness,
nor does its importance in that system consist in its being
the fundamental part upon which the other parts depend,
for it is not this in any sense. Its importance lies simply
in its being the most distinctive feature in the system, and
in its characterizing Christian morality more than any
other doctrine of it. The other laws which have been
considered, the law of philanthropy, the law of edification,
the law of mercy and of moral resentment, though Chris-
tianity gave a new importance to them, cannot be called
peculiar to Christianity. They were all in some degree
recognised in heathen moralities, and though the origin-
ality of Christianity in respect to them is very rea!5 yet it
does not at once strike the eye and is not easy to make
clear. But in the law of forgiveness, and still more in
the law of unlimited forgiveness, a startling shock was
given to the prevailing beliefs and notions of mankind.
And by this law an ineffaceable and palpable division
has been made between ancient and modern morality.
The other Christian virtues were in a degree familiar to
the heathen world; that is to say, they had often been
witnessed and when witnessed they Lad always excited
admiration. As duties they had never been recognised,
but they had been known as the exceptional charac-
teristics of men of rare virtue. Now of forgiveness
we cannot certainly say that it was unknown to the
ancients ; under certain conditions, no doubt, it was very
common among them. In domestic and family life, in
which all the germs of Christian virtue are to be found,
it was undoubtedly common. Undoubtedly friends fell
out and were reconciled in antiquity as amongst ourselves.
But where the only relation between the two parties was
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